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illegal, and that his cause was theirs. But this was a premature truth;
the reason he invoked was not the reason of his age. Louis IX, who
alone responded to his appeal, only obtained the Pope's consent to a
fruitless double conference at Cluny (November 1245, April 1246).
Frederick's resources, too, were unequal to the situation. If wherever he
came with his army obedience was enforced, when he departed there was
insurrection or conspiracy. When he was in Piedmont, Alessandria, the
marquesses, and the Count of Savoy all submitted; on his departure,
Alessandria, Novara, and Boniface of Montferrat reverted to the Lom-
bard League. At Parma he discovered the conspiracy hatching there, but
the Rossi leaders got away to papalist Piacenza. Meantime in September
1245 he held a diet at Parma, which authorised the levy of a heavy collecta
from ecclesiastics, forbade political prosecutions for heresy, and arranged
a new attack on Milan.

The Sicilian, Italian, and German troops under the Emperor passed
through Pavia to Abbiategrasso on the Ticinello (Naviglio Grande),
whilst Enzo and Ezzelin of Verona advanced from the east. But the
Milanese under Gregory of Montelongo on the opposite bank of the
Ticinello after three weeks' waiting repelled two attempts of Frederick to
cross (at Buffalora and Casterno, 1 and 4 November 1245). Enzo indeed
forded the Adda at Cassano, and defeated the enemy at Gorgonzola on
8 November, when he was momentarily taken prisoner and exchanged.
Then he was rejoined at Lodi by his baffled father, whose wrath was
shewn in depriving his Genoese prisoners of their right eye and right hand.

The Emperor wintered at Grosseto in Tuscany, and King Enzo in
Cremona. A plot of the Reggian exiles was suppressed, but a far more
important conspiracy was revealed to Frederick by a courier despatched
in haste by his son-in-law Thomas d'Aquino, Count of Caserta (February
1246). Tebaldo Francisco, the Apulian podesta of Parma, had been
lured to join the Rossi by nothing less than a promise in the Pope's
name of the Sicilian crown. With him were leagued the powerful house
of Sanseverino, Andrea Cicala, captain-general from the Tronto to Roseto,
Pandolf di Fasanella, once vicar in Tuscany, the sons of the dead Henry
de Morra, Frederick's faithful minister, and others who owed everything
to him. Frederick and Enzo were to be murdered, and then a general
insurrection was to break out. So sure of success were the plotters that
the report of Frederick's death was already bruited abroad when he
unexpectedly landed at Salerno. They fled in panic: Pandolf and others
to Rome to receive the Pope's praise for their efforts; others again to castles.
But of these Sala was captured at once by Thomas, Count of Acerra, and
Capaccio surrendered after a four months' siege. Tebaldo and five others
were first paraded from town to town with the papal bull which induced
their treason on their foreheads, and then put to death. The rest, too,
expiated their crime by ferocious punishments; they were blinded,
mutilated, thrown into the sea in sacks, burnt alive. Their property